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me OLITICIANS have 
long obferved that 
the greatelt events 
may be often traced 
back to. trivial 
caufes. Petty com- 

~ M® peiition or cafual 
friendfhip, the prudence of a flave, 
orthe garrulity of a woman have 
Kindered or promoted the moft im- 
portant fchemes, and haftened or 
retarded the revolutions of em- 





pire. ? PASS. 6 

Whoever fhall review his life will 
generally find, that the whole tenor 
of his conduét has been determined 
by fome apparent accidentof nomo- 
meat,or by a combination of inconfi- 
derable circumftances, a¢ting when 
his imagination was unoccupied, & 
his iudgment ubfectled ; and that his 
principles.and a@lions have taken 
their colaur from fome fecret infu- 
fion, mingled without defign in the 
current of his ideas. . The defires 
that predominate in our hearts, are 
inftilled by imperceptible comma- 
nications at the time when we look 
upon the various fcenes of the 
world, and the different employ- 
ments of men, with the neutrality 
of inexperience ; and we come forth 
from the nurfery or the ichool, inva- 
tiably deflined to the’. purfait of 
greet acquifitions, or petty accom- 
plifhments. 

Sach was the impulfe by which 
Ihave been kept in motion from 
my earliefl years. I was born w an 
inheritance which gave me a claim 
in my childhood to diitin€tion and 
carefles, and {uppoie therefore that I 
wasaccuftomed to hear applaules, 
before they had much influence on 


tien I 


my thoughts. The firft praife of 
which I remember myfelf fenfible 
was that of good humour, which, 
whether I deferved it or not when it 
was beflowed, 1 have fince made it 
my whole bufinefs to propagate and 
Maintain. 

When I was fent to fchool, the 
gaiety of my look and the livelinefs 
of my loquacity, foon gained me 
admiffion to young hearts not yet 
fortified againft afte&tion by artifice 
or intereft. 1 was entrufted with 
every ftratagem, adopted into every 
party, and silociated in every {port ; 
my company gave alacrity to a fro- 
lick, and gladnefs to a holiday. _f[ 
was indeed io much employed in 
adjuiting or executing bsecate of 
diverfion that I had no leifure for 
my tafks, but was always furnifhed 
with exercifes, and inftruéted in my 
leflons by fome kind patron of the 
bigher clafles. My mafter cither 
not fufpecting my deficiency, or une 
willing to detect what his kindnefs 
would not have fuffered him to pa- 
nifh, nor his impartiality to excufe, 
commonly allowed me to efcape 
with a very flight examination, 
laughed at tbe pertnefs cf my igno- 
rance, and the {prightlinefs of my 
abiurdities, and could not forbear 
to how that he regarded me with 
fuch tendernefs, as genius and Jearne 
ing Can feldom excite, 

From {chool 1 was at the ufual 
age diimiied to the univerfity, 
where | iocoa drew upon me the no- 
tice of the younger fudents, and 
was the conitant partner of their 
morning walks and evening compo- 
tations. | was notindeed much ce. 
lebrated for literature, but was 
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looked on with indulgence as a 
man. of parts who wanted nothin 
but the dulnefs ef-a feholar, 
might become eminent, whenevér 
he fhould condefcend to labour and 
attention. My tutora while ré- 
proached me with negligence, and 
attempted to reprefs my {allies with 
the fupercitiouinefs of lettered gra- 
vity ; yet having natural good hu- 
mour lurking in his heart, he could 
not long hold cur againft the power 
of hilarity, but after a few months 
began to relax the mulclés of dif- 
ciplinarian morofenefs, received me 
with fmiles ‘after an elopement, 
ard, that he might not betray his 
truft to bis fondnefs, was content to 
{pare my diligence by encrealing 
his own. - 

Thas I continued to diffipate the 
gloom of collegiate aufterity, to 
wafte my own life'in idlenefs, and 
lure others from their ftudies, till 
the happy hoyr arrived, when in 
the. regular progrefs of -education, 
I was fent to London. I foon dif- 
covered the town to be the proper 
element of youth and gatety. I was 

uickly diftinguifhed asa wit by the 
iaics, a fpecies of beings of whom 
had only heard at the univerfity, 
and whom I had no fooner the hap- 
pinefs of approaching than I de- 
voted ali my faculties to the ambi- 
tion of pleafing them. BD 
A wit, in the diale& of ladies, is 
not always a mag, who by the ac- 
tion of a vigorous’fancy upon com- 
henfive knowledge, brings diftant 
idéas unexpeétedly together, who 
by fome peculiar acutenefs difco- 
vers refemmblances in objeéts difimi- 
lar to common ¢yes, or by mixing 
heterogeneous notions dazzles the 
attention with fudden fcintillations 
ofconceit. A tady’s wit is a man 
who can make ladies laugh, to 
which, however eafy it may feem, 
many gifts Of nature, and attain- 
“ments of art muft commonly con- 
cur. He that hépeés to be received 
as a wit in fémale affemblies fhould 
have a form neither fo amiable as to 
ftrike with admtration, nor{fo coarfe 
as co raife difguit, with an under 
ftanding too feeble to be dreaded, 
and too foreible to be defpifed. The 
other parts of the charaéter are 


more fubjeét to variation; it was 
formerly effential toa wit, that half 
his back fhould be covered with 
a fnowy fleece, and at a time Yet! 
more remote.no man was a wit with. 
out his boots; in the days of the 
Spectator a fnuff-box feems to have 
been indifpenfible, but in my time 
an embroidered coat was. fufficie 
without any precife repulition Gl 
the reft of his drefs. 

But wigs and boots and fnuf- 
boxes are vain without a perpetual 
refolution to be mefry’; and who 
can always find fupplies of mirth? 
Javenal indeed, in his comparifoa 
of the two oppofite philofc hers, 
wonders only whence an unexhautt- 
ed fountain of tears could'be dif- 
charged ; but had Juvenal, with all 
his fpirit, undertaken my province, 
he would have found conftant 
galety equally difficult to be fupe 

- The tat of every other 

ave has an end. The rower iff 
time reaches the port; the lexico- 
fycete laft finds the conc)ufionof 
is alphabet; onlythe haplefs wit 
in, the 
is never fatisfied, 
raifes expectation 


has his labour always to 
call for novel 
and one jeft on 
of another. 
It were endlefs to recount the 
fhifts to which I have been: rede- 
ced, or to enumerate the different 
fpecies of artificial wit. I regularly 
requented coffee-houfes, and have 
often lived a week upon an expref 
fion, of which he who dropped it 
did not know the value. Whes 
fortune did not favour my erratic 
induftry, I gleaned jefts at home 
from obfolete farces. To colleé 
wit was indeed fafe, for I conforted 
with nene that looked much into 
books, but to difperfe it was the 
difficulty. A feeming negligence 
was Often ufeful, prey, have very 
fuccefsfully made a reply not to 
what the lady had faid, but to what 
it was convenient for me to hear; 
for very few were fo perverié as to 
retiify a miftake which had given 
occafion to a burft of merriment. 
ert ea I drew the aera | 
up by degrees to a proper point, 2 
prédubed a conceit which had tree 
fared up, like iportfmen who boat 
of killing the foxes which ae 
ge 
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fodge in the covert. Eminence is 
however in fome happy moments 

ned at lefs expence; I have de- 

ted a whole circle at. one time 
with a feries of quibbles, and made 
myfelf good company at another by 
fcalding my fingers, or miftaking a 
lady’s fap or my own chair. 


The Danger of affuming the Appear- 
ance of o; HE lifted in iie'Sory 
of Defdemona, related by berfelf. 


MY* mother has been dead fo long 
that 1 do not remember her; 
and whenI was in my eighteenth 
r, [was left anorphan with a 
Ortune of twenty thoufand pounds 
atmy own difpofal, I have often 
been told, that I am handfme; 
and I have fome reafons to be- 
ligve it to be true, which are 
very farfrom gratifying my vanity 
or conferring hapineis. 
_.l was foon addrefled by many 
vers, from among whom I felected 
ario, the elder brother of a good 
ily, whofe paternal eftate was 
fomething more than equivalent to 
my fortune. 
ilario was univerfally admired 
ata. man of fenfe; and to confefs 
the truth, not much lefs asa man 
of pleafure. His character appeared 
fo rife in proportion as it was 
ereatt to endanger thofe about 
im; he derivednew dignity, not 
poly from the filenceof the men, 
tthe blufhesof theladies ; and 
thofe, whofe wit or virtue did not 
foffer by the admiffion of fuch a 
gueft, were honoared as perfons who 
could treat upon equal terms with 
hero, who was become formida- 
lé.by the number of his conquetts : 
| pany» therefore, was courted 
all whom their fears did not re- 
firain ; the reft confidered him as 
moving in a {phere above them, and 
ion as they were able to 
came vicious 
and pelulant in their own circle. 
I was myfelf captivated with his 
Manner and cenverfation ; I hoped 
hat upon Underftanding I fhould be 
¢to engratt Virtue ; I wasrather 
@pcoeraged than cautioned by my 
friends ; and after a few months 
courtfhip I became his we. 
During a fhorttime all my ex- 


pettations were gratified, and I ex- 
ulted in my choice. Hilario was 
at once tender and polite ; preféent 
pleafures were he ghtened by the an- 
ticipation of future; my imagina- 
tion was perpetually wanderin g 
among the icenes of poetry and ro- 
mance ; I appropriated every Jux- 
arious deféription of happy lovers ; 
and believed, that whatever time 
fhould take from défire, would be 
added to complacency ; ahd that in 
old age we fhould only exchange 
the tumultuous extafy of love, for 
the calm rationaland exalted de- 
lights of friendfhip, which every 
year would increafe by new recipro- 
cations of kindnefs, hore tried fide 
lity. and implicit cénfidente. _ 
ut from this pleafing dream it 
was not long before I awaked. Al- 
though it was the whole fiidy of 
my life to unite my pleafures with 
thofe of Hilario, to regulate my 
conduét by his will, atid thus pro- 
long thie felicity which was refiect- 
ed from his bofom to mine ; yet his 
vilits abroad inwhich [was not a 
party me more frequent, and 
is general behaviour lefs kind. 
rceived that when we were alone 
is mind was often abfent, and that 
Pi ! prattle became irkfome; my 
duities to recover his attention 
and excite him to chearfulnefs, were 
fometimes fuffered with a cold civi- 
lity, fometimes wholly negle&ted, & 


fometimes peevifhly repreifed as ill- 


timed officioufneis by which he was 
rather diflurbed than obliged. [ 
was, indeed, at length convinced, 
with whatever reluctance, that nei- 
ther my perfon nor my mind had 
any charm that could fland in com- 
petition with variety ; and though, 
as I remember,I never even with my 
looks upbraided him, yet I frequente 
ly lamented myfelf, and {pent thofe 
hoursin which 1 was forfaken by 
Hilario 1n folitade and tears. 

But my diftrefs ftilk increafed, and 
one injury made way for another. 
Hilario, almoft as foon as he ceafed 
to be kind, became jealous; he 
knew that difappointed withes, and 
the refentment which they produce, 
concur to render beauty leis folici- 
tousto avoid temptation, and lefs 
able to refiftit; and as I did nox 
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comp!ainof that which he knewl the projeé&t I had undertaken; bee. 
coud but not difcover, rethought he caufethis could not be done with: 
had greater reafon to fufpe& thatI out revealing my fufpicions, and 
made reprifals ; thus his fegacity confiding my peace to the breaft of 
multiplied his vices, and my virtue another by whofe malice or caprice 
defeated its own purpofe. it might be deftroyed, and to whom 
Some.maxims, however, which I I fhould, therefore, be brought into 
had gathered, from novels and plays the molt flavifh fubje&tion, without 
were fill uppermoft in my mind. infuring the fecrecy of which my 
Ireficfted often upon the arts of dependence would be the price. [J 
Amanda, and the perfevering ten- thereforerefolved, at whatever rifoue 
cernefs ard gifcretion of Lady of difappointment or deteétion, to 
Eafy ; and I believed, as had been trace himto the warehoufe where 
taught by the fequelof every flory, his habit was to be hired, and dif- 
thac they could not be prattifed cover that which he fhould chufe 
without {uecefs, but againft fordid mayfelf. 

ftupidity and obdurateill nature; He had ordered his chariot at ele- 
againit the Brutesand the Sullens, ven; I, therefore, wrapped myfelf 
whom, onthe contrary,it was fCarce upin an undrefs, and fate alone in 
acrimeto punifh, by admitting 2 my room till I faw him drive from 
rake of parts tO pleaiures of which the door. I then came down, and 
they were unworthy. as foon as he had tarned into St. 
From fuch maxims, and fachex- James’s Street, which was not more 
amples I therefore derived fome than twenty yards, I went after him, 
hope. I wifhed earnefily to detect and meeting with a hackney coach 
Hilario in hisinfidelity; thatinthe at the end of the ftreet, I got hatily 
moment of conviétion I ‘might into it, and ordered the driver to 
rouze his fecfibility of my wrongs, follow the chariot at fome diftance, 

and exalt his opinion of my merit; and to ftop when it ftdpped. 
that | might cover him with confu- I pulled up both the windows; and 
fion, meit him with tendernefs, and after half an hour fpent in the mot 
double his obligations by generofi- tormenting fufpenfe and anxiety, it 
ty. fiopped attheend of Taviltock Sereet. 
The opportunity for which I had I looked haftily out of the window 
fo often wifhed, but never dared to hiding my face with my handker- 
hope, at length arrived. I learned chief, and faw Hilario alight atthe 
by accidehtone morning, that he diftance of about forty yards, and 
intended to go in the evening toa go intoa warehoufeof which I could 
mafguerade; and 1 immediately cone eafily diflinguifh the fign. I waited 
ceived a defipn to difcover his drefs, till he cameout, and as foon as the 
and follow him to the theatre; to chariot was out of fizht, | difcharg- 
fingle him out, make fome advances ed thecoach, and going immediately 
and if poflible bring on an affigna- to the warehoufe that Hilario had 
tion, where in the ardourof his firft left, I pretended towant a habit for 
addrefs I might {trike him with afto- myfelf. I faw many lying upon the 
nifhment by taking off my mask, counter, which I fappofed had been 
reprove him without reproach, and brovght out for Hilario’s choice ; 
forgive him without parade, ming- kbout thefe, therefore, I was very 
ling with the foft diltrefs of violated jnquifitive, and took particular no- 
affeftion the calm dignity of injured tice of a very rich Turkith drefs, 
virtue. . whichone of the fervants tock up 
My imagination was fired with to put away. ’ When-l faw he was 
thefe images, which | was impatient about to remove it, I afked haftily 
to realize. My pride, which had whether itwashired, & learned with 
hitherto fuftained’ me zbove com- unfpezkable fatisfa€tion, that it had 
plaint, and thrown a veil of chear- been chofen by the gentleman who 
fulnefs over my diftrefs, would hot was juftgone. Thus far I fucceeded 
{uffer me to employ ap affiftantin tothe utmoftof my hopes, noe On 
y 
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by difcovering Hilario’s drefs, but 
by his choice of one fovery remar- 
kable; for if he had chbolen a 
Domino, my fcheme would have 
been rendered impracticable, be- 
caufe ina Dom'nol could not cer- 
tainly have diftinguifhed him fiom 
others. 

AsI had now gained the intelli- 
sence | wanted, f Was impatient to 
eave the fhop 3; which it was not 
dificult to do, asit was jaft filled 
with ladies from two coaches, and 
the people were in a hurry to accom- 
modate them. My drefs did not at- 
traé&t much notice, nor promife 
much advantage ; 1 was, therefore 
willingly, fuffered to depart, upon 
flightly leaving word that I would call 
again. 

When I got into the ftreet, I con- 
fidered that it would not have been 
prudent to have hired a habit, 
where Hilario would either come 
to drefs, or fend for that which he 
had hired for himfelf: I therefore, 
took another coach at the end of 
Southampton Street, & wenttoafhop 
near the Hay-market, where I had 
‘before purchafed a capuchin and 
fome other t:ifles, and where! knew 
habits were to be hired, though 
‘ttot in fo public a manner as at 
‘other places. 

I now returned home ; and fuch 
was the joy and expectation which 
my fuccels infpired, that I had for- 
got! had fucceeded only in an at- 
tempt, for which could find nei- 
ther motive nor apology but in my 
wretchednels. 

During the interval between my 
return & the time when the coors of 
the theatre were to be opened, | fuf- 
fered the utmoit inquietude and im- 
patience. I looked every moment 
at my watch, could fcarce believe 
that it did not by {ome accident go 
too flow, and was continually l1f- 
tening to difcover whether it had 
-not flopped: but the lingering hour 
‘at length arrived ; and though 
‘I was among the firit that entered, 
yet it was not long before I fingled 
Out my victim, and found means to 

attract his regard, 

lhad, when I was at {chool,learn- 
ed a way of exprefling the alphabet 
. With my fingers, which I have fince 
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difcovered to be more. generally 


known than at that time I imagined. 
Hilario, during his courthhip, had 
once obferved me ufing it to a lady 
who had been my fchool-fellow,an 
would never let me reft till I had 
taught athim. In this manner I 
faw my Turk converfing with a 
Nun, from whom he fuddenly 
turned with an appearance of vexa- 
tion and difappointment. | thought 
this a favourable opportunity to ace 
coft him ; and, therefore, as he paf- 
fed by me, I pulled him gently by 
the fleeve, and fpelt with my fingers 
the words.** | underftand.” At firft 
I was afraid of being difcovered by 
fhewing my art ; but I refle&ed, that 
it would effeétually fecure me from 
heing difcovered by my voice, which 
I confidered as the more formida- 
ble danger, I perceived that he was 
greatly pleated; and after a very 
ort conver/a‘ion, which he feemed 
to make a point cf continuing inthe 
manner Il had begun, an affignation 
was made, inconfequence of which 
we proceeded tn chairs to a bagnio 
near Covent-Garden. During this 
journey my mind was in great 
agitation ; and it isdifficult to de- 
termine whether pleafure or pain 
was predominant. I did rot, how- 
ever, failto anticipate my triumph 
in the confufion of Hilario ; I 
conceived the manner and the 
terms in which I would addrefs 
him, and exulted in the fupe- 
riority which I fhould acquire by 
this oppofition of his character to 


mine. 
[To be continued | 


Of the Perquifites of Office. 


THE cuftom of giving valesis now 
almoit totally abolithed through. 
out England; but another fpecies of 
vales ftill remains amongtt us an- 
cenfured, although of tentold worfe 
confequence tothe public, ** We 
{train at a gnat, though (it is plain) 
we can fwallow a camel.” What 
were the little gratuities diftributed 
amongit fervants in fhillings and 
half-crowns, in comparifon of the 
plump fums of gold that are con- 
flantly expeéted, if not openly de- 
manded, by the ** infolence . of. 
ce.” 
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fice."——from the fteward of the 
country fquire, to the tinder fecreta- 
ry of a P—— ! 

Every farmer will tell you, what 
fecrecy and addrefs tnaft be employ- 
ed, and what a confiderable fum 
muft be advanced as a douceur to 
the favourite férvant, (whether 
yclept fteward, ‘tan out of livery, 
valet de chambre &c.) before he 
can come at a farm of only fifty 
pounds ayear. If have a pregnant 
inftance of this daily before my 
eyes, in an under fteward to a lord 
in my neighbourhood ; this rapaci- 
cious apftart makes it a rale to take 
from every new tenant, at his en- 
trance, juft half as much money a3 
the rent of the farm amounts to, by 
way of perquifite for his good will ; 
i.e. 25]. fora farm of 50]. per an- 
num, sol. for one of rool. and fo 
on. Andif a tenant wants to alter 
the courfe of his management, tho’ 
ia a way evidently to the improve- 
ment of the land, and the intereil of 
the landlord, as well as to his own 
advantage, by ploughing up 
old hide-bound fwarth,————or lay- 
ing down arabie land, worn out, 
&c. no fuch leave is to be obtained, 
without a frefh tip of a few guineas 
to the tteward ; though his Lord all 
the while, never refufes a tenant 
this reafonable liberty ; but on the 
contrary, commends the good ma- 
nagement, if by chance he happens 
to ride over this part of his eftate, 
and fees the good improvement 
made in the crops. 

But to give you the contraft be- 
tween this good landlord, and his 
vile Reward, in a full light, I beg 
leave to tell you a fhoit flory. 
© When the diftemper among the 
* cattle raged in this country, one 
« tenant in particular, loft fech a 
©“ number, as might probably have 
« redeced him to poverty, had not 
* his generous landlord, very fea- 
* fonably made him a prefent of sol. 
* which his lordfhip ordéred this 
“ fame worthy fteward to pay into 
‘ his hands. He brought the mo- 
“ ney accordingly, counted it on 
“ the table ; oo it back, 
* keeping his ‘hand fpread over ir, 
* and defired to know what he in- 








‘tended ‘to’ give’ Him for his’ kidd 
* intercefhon, in reprefenting hig’ 





* loffes to my Jord, ‘“* Take whag 
yeu pleafe, Mr. W .”* quoth 
‘'thetenant. Mr. W bowed 





‘ fwept five guineas into his hat— 
* made a leg, and took ‘his leave: 
* And this for his friendly intercef- 
‘ fion! when in truth, he had ffre- 
* nuoufly oppofed the tenant’s hay- 
© ing any thing at all allowed for hig 
* loffes !’ Thefe are a fort of vales 
* which furely, ought to be fuppref- 
‘fed. ‘* moft certainly: bat I 
hope there are not many fuch ftew- 
ards.” ey are common in eve 
part of England. Crimine ab uno difee 
omnes.” 

_Now let'us carry our view intoa 
higher life. Suppofe a man is aim- 
ing at fome lucrative employment 
under the government :——Not (6 
mention the intereft he has to make 
——the levees he has to attend —— 
the fecret engagements he muft ens 
ter into as to voting and parcelin 
of certain portions of his ftipen 
to others: fuppofe all this difagree- 
able work over, and that he has got 
an abfolute promife of the thing, 
fill he has the gantlope to run: 
perquifite after perquifite muft be 
paid to each dirty-fingered clerk ; 
which if through ignorance of the 
world, or a principle of honefty, 
or of frugality he declines advancing 
immediately, and with a grace 
his affair is delayed by chicane an 
frivolous pretence, and he may as 
well go home and ftay there, till he 
has learned, how to’ do bufinefs. 
Now, are not thefe perquifities as 
es call them vales : or more pro- 
perly the moft infamous and perni- 
cious extortions, that can be counte- 
nanced tn a free government ? 


The Life sd Nevil, Earl of 


arwickh. 


‘THE celebrated Nobleman whofe 
life we are now €ntering upon, 
made fo con{picaous a figure in the 
public tranfattions of his times, 
that it would be a kind of injuftice 
to negleét him in a feries of Britith 
Biography ; though he has been, in- 
deed, entirely omitted, as well ~ 
the 
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The Life of Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick. 763 
the fabjedt of our preceding life, in. powerful Noblemen in the king- 
fome the moft confiderablecompi- dom: _ 
ns of this kind. But in order to underftand the 
Ricuarp Neva, eldef fon of fubfequent tranfaGions in the Earl 
Richard Nevil, Bar. of Salifbury, of Warwick’s life, i¢ will be necef- 
was born in the beginning of the fary to take a view of the ftate.of 

on of King Henry the Sixth. parties, and.of the public affairs, 
He was very early diftinguifhed for in England, at this period... The 
his valour and perfonal accomplifh- Prince upon, the Throne, King 
ments. In 1448. he accompanied Henry VI. was remarkably harm- 
his father, the Earl of Salisbury ; lefs and inoftenfive in his manners, 
who, in conjunction with the Earl but of a very weak underftanding, 
“ pha ap ertand: entered into and catirely governed. by,thole. wha 
Scotland with 2 body of troops,and fyrrounded him, His Queen, Mar- 
buret the towns of Dunbar and garet of Anjou, was. a woman ofa 
Dumfries ; and Lord Richard Nevil bold and intriguing {pirit, and who 
acqrired much reputation for his poffefled, abilities greatly {uperior 
bravery in this aflziz. He married to the generality of her fex. Almof 
Anne, daughter of Richard Beau- immediately on her arrival in Ene 
champ,, Earl of Warwick, That gland, the had fallen intoclofe con 
Davie , who died in 1439, was neftion with Cardinal Beayfort, and 
‘ceeded by his fon Henry, after- the Duke of Suffolk, and their party. 
wards created, Duke of Warwick; We have inthe twapreceeding lives 
but he dying alio in 1445, and leav- had occafianto {peak of the anise 
ing only an infant daughter as his mofity between Cardinal Beaufort, 
heirefs, who died in Janpary, 1449 and the Duke of Glaucefier. The 
in the fixth year of her age, Lord Duke of Gloucefter had endeavoure 
ighard Neval, in rightof his wife, ed to prevent the marriage of King 
fucceeded to all the greateftaissof Henry with Margaret; and was, 
pW ie family, S:hadalfothe therefore, the object of her averfion. 
itle of Ear] of Warwick confirmed And as the. Cardinal’s party. were 
to him by patent, Juiy 23,1449, now ftrengthened by, the influence 
with. all the preheminencies enjoys of the Queen, they had determined 
ed by any of his wife’s anceltors, to effec the ruin of Gloucefter. Ac- 
before her brother Henry was cre- cordingly they accufed him of trea= 
aied Duke of Warwick. fon, and caufed him 10 be arrefted, 
This was.a very great accellion of and put.ander a itrong guard; 
fortupe, as well as of honour, For after which he was found dead in 
it. appears thar the annua! income his bed. It was.presended, that, he 
the. ands, polletied by Richard died a natural death; but it was 
champ, Earl of Warwick, in more gest ly fuppoted, that he 
the twelfth year of King Henry VI. had fablen.a, facrifice to. the malice 
which all now devolyed upon our cf his enemies. As the Duke of 
Earl, amounted to no lefsthaneight Gloucefter. was, extremely popular, 
thonfanc fix hundred and fix marks, his deathexcited univerial dasseuzs 
which Dugdale computes to have againft the Cardinal & the Duke of 
been equal to at leaft fix times that Suffolk, who were confideredas.the 
fum in his time. Andour Richard, avthors of it; nor was the Queen 
Earl of Warwick, with Anne his free froma frpus ielyeeion of being 
Countefs, in the twenty-cighth year privy to it. The Cardinal, however, 
of Henry VI. entailed the caftleof ifurvived the Dake of Gloucefter but 
Warwick, with a great number of fix weeks; dying, as itis faid, with 
fine Lordfhips, in that and fixteen all the horrors of aguilty confcience. 
other Counics, upon the iflue of But befides thefe things, the people 
ar, bodies, lawfully begotten. So were highly incenfed at the bad con- 
take on account of his greateftates, duct of the Minifiry, and their. neg- 
family connections, & perfonal in- ligence in. whatever related to tue 
fluence, the Earl of Warwick was national interefts, and in confe- 
july confidered as one of the moft quence of which the Englith domi- 
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nions in-France were inttrely loft. 
And the Duke of Suffalk, to. whom 


Queen Margaret was very much at-. 


tached, was particalarly she object 
of the public averfion. 
It was in this fituation of affairs, 


undera weak Prince, and under the? 


admipiitration of an odious and un- 


popular’ Miniftry, «that Richard - 


Piantagenet, the'lineal heir to the 
Crown, on-whont, we have before 
obferved, the title of Duke of York 
had been conferred, fir began to 
hint his pretenfions to the Crown. 
He was a Prince of mach courage 
and ability ; and hfs caufe Was {a- 
voured by fome of the principal 
Nobillty, particularly the Family 


of Nevil, to which he was allied, he: 


having —— the daughter of 
Ralph Nevil, Earl of Weftmoreland, 
the grandfather of our Karl of War- 
wick. The family of Nevil was 
the moft powerful and coniiderable 
at this time in England ; for befides 
the Earls of Wettmoreland, Saiis- 
bory t, and Warwick, the Lords 
Latimer, Faueonbridge, and Aber- 
avenny, were this family. And be- 
fides thefe' Nablemen, the Duke of 
York had alfoin his intereft Courte- 
nay, Earl of Devonfhire, and Mow- 
bray Duke of Norfolk. Thus fupe 
ported, the pretenfions of the Duke 
of York were very formidable, 
though the Court at firit did not 
feem fofficiently apprized of this ; 
for the Duke conducted simifelf with 
great prudence and caution, 
The Earl of Warwick was thus, 
by his family connections, early en- 
gaged in the York intereft, “* And 
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‘*‘the difcontents, whith ‘univer. 
*“*fally ‘prevailed among the peo- 
“‘ ple, (as Mr. Hume obferves,): 
“* rendered’ every combination of 
‘the Great the more dangerous to 
** the eitablifhed Government.” In 
1459, the rome clamour againft 
the Dake of Suffolk, who was con. 
fiidered as Prime-Minifter, and chief 
favourite of the Queen, being very 
great, a charge of high treafon was 
exhibited againft him by the Come 
mons ; however, an expedient was 
found to fave him from prefent ruins 
for the King, by his own authority, 
banifhed him the kingdom for five 
years; but this only hafiened his: 
deftruction; for he was intercepted 
by fome employed by the oppofite 
party, in his paflage to’ France,’ 
feized near Dover, and his head 
{truck off on the fide of a boat. But: 
the public difcontent did not ftop. 
here ; an infurrection was raifed in 
Kent, by one John Cade, who af- 
fumed the name of John Mortimer, 
intending, itis fuppofed, to pafs for 
a fon of Sir Jahn Mortimer, brother 
to the late Earl of Marche, who was 
illegally executed, without a trial 
in the beginning of this reign, And 
though this rebellion was at Jength 
quelled, yet the numbers who joined 
Cade, fufficently fhewed how much 
the people were difcontented with 
the prefent Government, and how 
well affected great numbers were to 
the Mortimer family *. And, in- 
deed, thoughthe Duke of York had 
not openly countenanced this res 
bellion, it was yet ftrongly fufpee?, 
that 


6é 


¢ The Earl of Salifbury, father to our Earl of Warwick, was the eldeft fon by 
a fecond marriage of Ralph, Earl of Weftmoreland. He acquired tbe title and eftates 
of the Salifbury family, as his fon did thofe of Warwick, by marriage, he having mar- 
ried the daughter and heirefs of Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salifbury, who was kil- 


led at the fiege of Orleans. 


* Cade is faid to have been a native of Ireland, who had been obliged to fy into 
France for hiscrimes. On his affumiag the name of Mortimer, the common people of 


Kent, to the number of twenty t! ouiand, flocked to his ftandard. 


He excited his 


zeal, by publifhing complaints againft the Government, and demanding redrefs of the 
national grievances.’ Sir Humphrey Stafford, with a body of troops, was fent againit 
him ; but Stafford was defeatcd and flain in an aétion near Sevenoak ; and Cade ad- 
vancing with his followers towards London, encamped at Blackheath. Notwithftand - 


ing his vidtory, he ftill preferved the appearance of moderation. 


He fent a piasufble 


lift of grievances to the Court, and promifed that when thefe were tedreticd, and 


Lord Say, the Treafurer, and Cromer, high Sheri of Kent, received the anew 
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that he had fecretly fomented it, in 
order to try haw the people were 
difpofed towards his title and 


family. 

He Duke, however, proceeded 
with the otmoft prudence ; and a- 
voided giving his enemies any han- 
ate for charging him with treafon- 
able defigns. But in 1452, obferving 
the extreme diffatistaction both of 
the Parliament and people at the 
Government, he raifed an army of 
his adherents, to the number of ten 
thoufand men, with whom he 
tnarched to London ; but declaring, 
nt the fame time, that he had no de- 
itn in taking up arms, bat to eafe 
é people, who were miferably 
prefied with exceffive taxes, impofed 
ipon them im confequence of the 
brit counfels given to the King, and 
to punifh the authors of thofe coun- 
fels and oppreffions. In fhort, he 
demanded a reformation of the Go- 
vérhment, and that the Duke of So- 
merfer, who was become the chief 
hifter, ahd favourite of the 
een, fince the death of Suffolk. 
t be removed from his power 
a authority, However, on his 
‘arrival at London, he found the 
fe of the city fhut againit him ; 





e, therefore, retired into Kent, 
where he was followed by the King 
at the head of a fuperior army ; up- 
on which a parley enfued, 

It thould feem, that the Court 
Was not at this time fafficiently ap- 
prized of the attachment of our Ear! 
of Warwick, and his father, the 

if] of Salifbury, ‘to the interefts 
of the Duke of York. For thefe No- 
wee now both attended King 

jenry’s army ; and when a parley 
Was agreed upon between the King 
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and the Duke of York, they re- 
ceived a commiffion from Henry, 
in conjunction with the Bifhops of 
Winchefter and Ely, to difcourfe 
with the Duke of York, in order to 
know the reafon of his taking arms, 
and epon what terms he would lay 
them down. The Duke aflumed a 
great appearance of moderation ; 
and declared himfe!f willing to lay 
down his arms, whenever the pur- 
pofe for which he took them up was 
anfwered; shat is, the wicked 
Council with which the King was 
befet, removed, 1: was at length 
agreed, that ‘the Duke of York 
fhould difmifs his army immediate« 
ly; and the Duke of Somerfet 
fhould be pet under arréft, cill he 
fhould be brought before the juftice 
of the enfuing Parliament. This 
was accordingly pretended to be 
done ; and York was then prevailed 
upon to pay his re{pects to the King 
in his tent; and on. repeating his 
charge againft Somerfet, he was fur- 
prized to fee that Miniiter fiep from 
behind the curtain, and offer not 
only to vindicate his own innocence, 
but to charge .im with treafonable 
practices anc defigns. The Duke of 
York oow perceived that he was 
betrayed, & in the hands of his ene- 
mies ; however, they did not think 
it prudent to attempt any violence 
againft him; he retired, therefore, 
to his feat at Wigmore, on the bor- 
ders ct Wales. But he previouily 
took an oath of allegiance to Henry, 
before a number of the Nobility, a- 
mong whom were the Earls of Sae 

lifbury and Warwick. 
it 1s faid, that Warwick’s attache 
ment to the York intereft, was in 
creafed by a quarrel which happened 
68 between 


dueto their demerits, he would immediately lay down his arms. The King was 
carried for fafety to Kenilworth, and the city of London opened their gates to Cade, 
whto maintained at firét great order and difcipline among his followers, However, 
this was not long continued ; Lord Say was taken out of the Tower, and beheaded 
in Cheapefide, and Cromer Was taken out of the Fleet, and beheaded at Mile-end. 
They then began to-plunder the houfes of fome of the moft wealthy inhabitants of 
thecity ; upon which the citizens fhut their gates againft them, and being feconded 
by a detachment 01 foldicrs, they repuifed the rebels with great flaughter, Great 
numbers of the citizens, however, loft their lives in this affair; but the Kentifhmen 
were fo difheartened with their lofs, that upon receiving the offer of a general par- 
don, if they would lay down their arms, they retreated towards Rochefter, and then 
difperfed, However, as Cade himfelf, with fome few followers, had ftill continued in 
arms, a price was fet upon his head, and accordingly he was killed by a gentleman 
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between him and the Duke of Soe. 
merfet, and in whichthe Queen ef- 
poufed the: caufe..of the, latter. 
However, the Dake. of York’sin- 
fluence continued: very mugh -tp.in- 
creafe ; aud in 1454, Kiag Heaiy 
being affiicted with an illneisywhich 
rendered him unable te preferve 
even the appearance of royaity, the 
Dake cf York was appointed. Pro- 
teftor of the Kingdom. ;-: before 
which he had procured Warwick’s 
father, the Ear] of Salifbury, who 
was a Nobleman of great ability, to 
be appointed Lord Chancellorof 
England ;and foon after the Duke 
of Somerfet was.arrefied, and feat 
fo the Tower. : 
[Tobe continued | 


A View! of PoLiTicaL Lenrers 
which have appeared in the. public 
Papers. 


Nti-Warranto, in the Public Ad- 
vertifer, fays, ‘* 1 was once of 

the fame opinion with one of your 
lait week’s correfpondents, that.Mr. 
G.G. however prolixin his fpeeches, 
and tedious in his tautology, was 
10 @ {mail {phere well-meaning, ho- 
neft, atrentive,-and indultrious. I 
now think the judgment 1 formed 
of him when minilier, was totally 
fet afide by his conduct when in op- 
pofition. He then loft his temper, 
his candor, his moderation, and 
even his honefty. Every ftep, how- 
ever right, which adminiftration 
purfued, was oppoled and obiiructed 
through all its flages with peevifli- 
nefs, rancour, and unrelenting ob- 
-ftinacy. . His maligaity could not 
contain itfelfeven when meafures 
were jo near being compleated, that 
there was no probability of prevent- 
ingthem. I can readily excufe his 
defending his own fchemes ; nay, 1 
can even).make ailowances for the 
. tondae!s of a prejudiced parent to- 
wards its own favourite procadtions, 
however deformed or unfightiy. I 
will go fo far as to admit that fome 
meafures mult be purfued to keep 
party alive, even tho’ they might 
not otherwife be ftrittly ‘ultifiable. 
But the liberty of the people is too 
facred a thing to be trifled with for 
the fake of private animofity, or pare 
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tial views. Andwhen [ laft year faw 
Mr, G--e, merely to ferve his own 
ends, taking .the lead in an a& 
which he muft be fenfible. on an 
hour’s confideration, concealed the 
moit alarming danger under the 
{pecious. pretence of fecuring the 
liberty of the fubjeé&, and which 
ulsimately tended to abridge, if not 
annihilate, our freedom, when I faw 
hima to appearance taking the fide 
of liberty, but in fact hurting her, 
and wounding her in the motft vital 
ana tender parts, from that inflant 
} gave up Mr. G——e’s patriotifm, 

ws whole conduct plainly fhewed, 
that his.siews were felfifh, that he 
was regardlefs of the real interefts 
of his country, and that he isa fit 
companion for that glorious trigm> 
virate which I once thought him 
too good for, the E. of H. the E, 
of S. and the D. of B. 

A. Z. in the. Public Advertifer, 
fays, ** The grievous and unparal- 
leled taxes upon almoit every necel- 
fary of life. (arifen now to fuch a 
height, that thirty years ago ev 
one would have thought were pied 
fible to be borne, and Iam afraid 
our increafe of wealth is by no 
means adequate to our increafe of 
taxes) muft, give a minifter, who 
wifhes well to his country, a very 
ferious alarm, 

The tumults that have lately arofe 
in many counties in England are no 


_other than the murmurs of the peo- 


ple, which have been heard for iome 
years, burfting out at laft into riot 
and confuiion ; and unlefs the caufe 
be removed, will continue, and 
moft probably encreafe, in fpight of 
the civil or even military power. 
In vain may fycophants whifper 
in theears of a minifter, that none 
but the idle and diffolute occafion 
tumults. Ic is the opinion and 
voice of the whole. It is true the 
abandoned are the firlt in every a@ 
of ouirage. The indaftrious patt- 
ently fufter Jabour aod hardfhips. as 
long asthey can. But while. the in- 
duftrious have. been guilty of 
only murmurs and complaints, the 
idle and diffolute have proceeded to 
violence ; and many of the honett, 
thongh they hitherto refrained from 
Being acceflaries, yet lileatly ap- 
prove 














ver. 


jone 





‘prove of their conduct. The poor 
are too much oppreffed, and the 
burthen of late years has come too 
faft upon them to be borne with a 

atient refienation. We may calmly 
difcufs thefe matters over a bottle of 
claret) after a plentiful dinner, and 
fay that the poor'in Treland live 
upon potatoes, and in France, and 
‘other countries, wpon turnips or 
cabbage. We muft take things as 
we find them 3 our poor are not ac- 
cuftomed to live in that manner, 
nor will they eafily give up bread, 
&c. although they maybe deemed 
-loxuries of life, efpecially as they 
know they are deprived of them by 
the oppreiffion of taxes, I will for- 
bear to mention open rebellion asa 
confequence of their prefent diftrefs, 
yet this is certain, that our manu- 
facturing and labouring poor will 
flyto other countrses tor fupport, and 
ourcommerce will gradwally decay ; 
an evil’ that, though it may work 
‘more flaowly, will be as certaina 
deftsu&tion to this kingdom. If our 
minifters do notcontrive fome means 
of ‘relieving the prefent diltreffes of 


“the poor, I will pronounce them 


weak, pufillanimous, or corrupted ; 
and whoever, from particular inte- 
reft, envy, or faction, oppofes fo fa- 
lutary a meafure, is an enemy to his 
country. 

The Poor Man’s Reprefentative, in 
theGazetteer, favs, Every individual 
inaftate of unaflociated community, 
hath, by nature, both the powers 


“which are fufficient to acquire the 


neceflaries of life, and the right to 
Carry them into execution for the 

refervation of himéeif and progeny. 

he inftituion therefore of national 
fociety, muft inevitably imply, that 
every conftituent fhail pofiefs she 
like means of fupporting himielf 
*& hisfamily, otherwife his conditi- 
ais rendered more miferabie by 
compact, and the very ends for 
~ which fuch communities are formed, 


become abfolutely fubverted. When-- 


ever therefore, by a long concati- 


nation of caufes, either unforefeen,. 


Or unattended to, it may arrive that 
the things which areneceffary to fup- 
port the lives of one family, are not 
to bepurchaied by the wages which 
are earned by the labour of the man 
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there feems to be a’ creel jnroa® 
made on the very exiftence of civil 
polity. . 

When the hufband and the father 
muf behold his wife and children 
griped by the anrelenting fangs of 
famin®, and he, by all his honeft 
induftry, unable to relieve them ; 
when thisfamine fprings not from 
the‘inclemency of feafons, the de- 
vaftations of war, plague, or cone 
flagration, which alike involve the 
rich and poor in one common miles 
ry ; but when this inflition arifes 
in the midft of plenty; from the fita- 
ation in which, by artificial methods, 
he is unhappily placed, what heart 
is there which can bear this 2fflice 
tion and be at eafe? He wi!! there- 
fore flee the prefence of that famt- 
ly whofe wants he cannot bear to 
behold, and cannot fupply 3 or pro-~ 
ceed to procure by illegal means 
what he cannot by lawful. 

By the former of thefe events, our 
hufbandmen and .manufattarers are 
forced to {frek bread inthe colonies, 
and in foreign conntries, by whofe 
\abourthey are enriched, and by 
the lofs .of which we are impove- 
tifhed ; or, by the latter, they re- 
main and tranfzgrefs' the laws; in 


-confequence of which they are either 


doomed to an ignominions death, or 
tranfported ; and thus this country 
is a like deprived of the affiitance of 
thofe men. 

When the obfervance of the law 
is attended with no‘lefs infli€tion 
than the’breach of it, what utility 


‘can be expected from fuch a (fate? 


W hat ponifhment can a government 
ordain for the deferting a family e~ 
qual to that of teeing them expire 
in agonies through want ? Orwhat 
is the cread of ‘death at the expira- 
tion of months, weeks, days, or 
even’ bours, from the hands of an 
executioner, compared with the 
piercing. feniation of hanger and of 
parental fondnefs, which menace ir 
every moment ? In {uch cafes, finis 
no longer the iling of death, nor the 
law the ftrength of fin :—ai! cond§. 
tions ¢o fuch men are at the worit, 
The innocent who offends not. is 
in no better fitwation than the cri- 
minal who is guilty : In fuch fates a 
legiflature muttin vain expect obe- 
7 6 
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dience, that the property of the 
wealthy and abundant fhall remain 
inviolate by the hands of the ftarv- 
ing, or that men will acquiefcently 
refign to death rather than invade 
the fanction of the laws. 

M. in the Gazetteer, fays, ** I 
know what was the Condition of the 
Jacobite party in Scotland, upon 
Lord ’s accefbon to power in 
England. I know what is the con- 
dition of the fame party at prefent. 
I know whether the Nonjurors ufed 
formerly to meet together in a pub- 
lic manner or not; and I know in 
what manner they meet together at 
prefent. I know who has treated 
the — nobility with a fuper- 
cilious haughtinefs. I know who 
has laid the poifon of afps, where he 
ought to have laid the wifdom of 
ages. I know who is playing one 
party againft another, ull he has 
tired outall parties. And I know 
whofe memory will be detefted to 
lateft generations. 


AN eminent merchant, whofe 
name it is neceflary to conceal 
under that of Webley, married a 
moft amiable woman, with whom 
he received a confiderable fortune, 
and by whom he was blef in the 
firh year with a daughter, called 
Maria: Mrs. Webley however un- 
happily catching a cold during the 
time of her lying in, did not long 
furvive the birth of her child, but 
died in about three months after ; 
with her lat breath conjuring her 
hufband to be particularly atten- 
tive to the welfare of the unfortunate 
little Maria. 

Mr. Webley for two years before 
his marriage had been conneéted 
with afubtle defigning woman, by 
whom he alfo had a daughter, nor 
did his having a wife put an end to 
the guilty intercourfe ; under pre- 
tence of important bufine(fs, he fre- 
quently ftaid in town with hera 
night or two in the week,while Mrs. 
Webley was down at the country 
houfe in Hertfordthire ; and as fre- 
quently carried her into the coun- 
try with him, whenever he knew his 
lady could not conveniently icave 
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town :—-rlis marriage, in fac, was 
rather an engagement of intezef, 
than an union of inclination ; and 
Mrs. Webley’s fortuneenabling him 
to live up to the fummit of his 
wifhes, the moment fhe was interred, 
be thought there was no farther ne- 
ceffity for reftraint or difguife..—. 
In fhort,fix weeks had fcarcely elap- 
fed, when he married the abandon- 
ed woman we have been {peaking of, 
and pitched upon the moft profli- 
gate of her fex to fupply the plage 
of the very beft. 

We hall pafs over the time of 
Maria’s infancy, when fhe experien- 
ced little more than the diminitive 
cruelty of a narrow-minded mother 
in law, and come at once to that 
period, which may be juftly reckon- 
ed the moft important of her life: 
She had juft entered on her 18th 


year, and was blooming into 
all the perfections of her fex, when 
Mrs. Webley began to think of ex- 


ecuting a {cheme which fhe had long 
in agitation.——~--—She faw Maria 
treated by every body with the 
greateft re{peét, and beheld her own 
daughter, tho’ dreft outin all: the 
fafmonable foppery of the times, 
and infinitely more attended to, re- 
ceived with a degree of infipid ci- 
vility, that bordered upon contempt. 
—The thameful neglect which 
Maria experienced at home, gave 
a conftant lufire to her merit when 
abroad, and if fhe found no kind of 
countenance in her own family, fhe 
met with the higheft in every other 
place. This was a circumftance 
which galled Mrs. Webley to the 
very foul, and being more-over 
fearful that the regard fo aniverfal- 
ly fhewn to Maria, would bea 
means of obitructing any favourable 
addrefies which might be made to 
her own daughter, the took a y 
opportunity of a with that 
unhappy young lady, and being, as 
the generality of her principles mot 
commonly are, both mafter and mil- 
trefs of the houfe, . very fairly turn- 
ed her out of doors.————Maria was 
not however deftitute of a protector 
tho’ fhe hadloft a father.——A 
young fellow, with a d under- 
ftanding and a fplendid eftate, who 
had long folicited her favourable 


opinion 
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inion, and gained, it, took that 
Opportunity |g refiing for her hand 
and was made the happieft of men, 
Maria was crane: about five 

years, during which time, though 

fhe had oftea cnireated for a recon- 

ciliation , fhe never could be admit- 

ted tothe prefence of her father ; 

when, ng up the Gazette, one 
Saturday evening, fhe met with 

his name amongft the lift of Bank- 
rupts, andinflavtly fainted on the 
floor : She was however foon 
brought to herfelf; when, forgot- 
ting in a moment how fhe had been 
turned out upon the chartity of an 
inhofpitable world, and expofed 
tothe moft pinching poverty and 
difgrace ; how for Kan of years 
fhe had been treated as an alien to 
her father’s family, and even denied 
the moft trivial neceflaries, while 
firangers were riotting on her mo- 
ther’s fortune, fhe lewto her haf- 
band, whole happinefs was centred 
in obliging her, and painting out 
the miferable fituation of her fa- 
ther, obtained his confent to fettle 
three hundred a year of her pin mo- 
ney on him, to alleviate fo diftrefling 
an incident : with this fhe immedi- 
ately took coach, and proceeded to 
her father’s ; the door was now 
thrown open ather approach; and 
being introduced to the old gentle- 
man’s prefence, they gazed upon 
ohe another for fome moments, and 
then burft into a mutual flood of 


tears. 

Mr. Webley’s misfortunes had 
opened his eyes to the flrangene(s of 
his condu&, and nobody could be 
more ready to condemn it than him- 
felf. What then muft we judge his 
emotions to be, when a daughter 
whom he had left deftitute of bread 
came toofferhim a gentee) allow- 
ancefor life; and the fame eyes 
which he had fteeped in tears of the 
keene ditrefs, came to fill his with 
drops of unutterable joy ? his gra- 
titede as a man, his odings as a 
father, inftantly rufhed upon bis 
foul ; he dried his eyes, looked full 
in his daughter’s face for fome moe 
ments, then capering about the room 
with the phrenzy of a bedlamite, 
burt afreth into tears. Suffice it, 


- however, that afterhis affairs were 
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fettled, he retired into the coun 
upo mee allowance, but ded 
nor live long enough to enjoy the 
fir quarter: The mortification of 
being a bankrupt, the confciouf{nefs 
of his family errors, and finally, 
the very generofity of his daughter 
which was intended to {weeten the 
remainder of his life, prayed ameans 
of hurrying him to his end: The 
agitation of his mind threw the gout 
into his flamach, and he died in 
Maria’s arms in the fiftieth year of 
his age. His wife and daughter now 
thought them {elves utterly undone ; 
but Maria, wath a greatnefs of mind 
peculiar to herfelf, in an inftant dif- 
peed their apprehenfions by a con- 
tinuation of two hundred a year, 
daring her life, and without ever 
Zoopteg Hp hint any thing of their 
former behaviour, told them, that 
they muft confider it as no compli- 
ment, as fhe look’d upon it as an In. 
difpenfible duty, which fhe ought to 
pay to the memory of her father, 


Thoughts on Wealth. 


As the love of money has been. in 
all ages, one of the pailions that 
have given great difturbance tothe 
tranquillity of the world, there is 
notopic more copioufly treated by 
the antient moraliits than the folly 
of devoting the heart to the accumu- 
lation of riches. They who are ac- 
quainted with thefe authors need 
not be told how riches incite pity, 
contempt or reproach, whenever 
they are mentioned ; with what 
numbers of examples the danger of 
large poffefions is illuftrated ; and 
how all the powers of reafon & elo- 
quence have been exhafted,in endea- 
vours toeradicateadefirewhichfeems 
to haveintrenched itfelf too ttrongly 
in the mind (o be driven vut, and 
which perhaps had nat lott its power, 
even over thofe who declaimed a- 
gainft it, but would have broken out 
in the poet or the fage, if it had 
been excited by opportunity, and 
invigorated by the approximation 
of its proper object. ‘ 
Thew arguments have been, in- 
deed, fo anfuccefsfal, that [ know 
not whether it can be fhewn, that 
by all the wit and reafon which this 
favourite caufe has called forth, a 
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fingle convert was ever made; that 
even one man has refufed to be rich, 
when to be rich was in his power, 
from the convidtion of the greater 
happinefs of a narrow fortune ; or 
difburthened himfelf of wealth, 
when he had tried its inquietudes, 
merely to enjoy the peace, leifure, 
and fecurity, of a mean and unen- 
vied fate. 

The doétrine of the contempt of 
wealth, though it has not been able 
to extinguifh avarice or ambition, or 
fupprefs that reluctance with which 
a man pafles his days in a ftate of 
fuperiomty, muft, at leaft, have 
made the lower conditions lefs 
grating and wearifome, and has con- 
fequently contributed to the general 
fecurity of life, by hindering that 
fraud and violence, rapiné and cir- 
cumvention, which maft have been 
produced by an unbounded eager- 
nefs of wealth, arifing from an un- 
fhaken conviction that to be rich is 
to be happy- 

Whoever finds himfelf incited, by 
fome viclent impulfe of paifion, 
to purfue riches as thechief end of 
being, muft ferely be fo-much a- 
larmed by thefucceflive admonitions 
of thofe, whofe experience and fa- 
gacity have recommended them as 
the guides of mankind, as to {top 
and confider whether he is about to 
engage in an undertaking that will 
reward his toil, and to examine, 
before he rufhes to wealth, through 
right and wrong, what it will con- 
fer when he has acquired it ; and 
this examination will feldom fail to 
reprefs his ardour, and retard his 
violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itfelf, its 
value is found only 1m that which ic 
can purchafe, which, if we fuppofe 
it put to its beft ufe by thole that 
pofiefs it, feems not much to deferve 
the defire‘orenvy of awifeman. It 
i; certain that, with regard to core 
poral enjoyment, money can neither 
open new avenues to pleafure, nor 
biock up the paflages to anguith. 
Difeafe and infirmity fill continue 
to torture and enfeeble, perhaps ex- 
‘afperated by luxury, Or promoted by 
fofttnefs. 


the difcernment, enlarge the capa- 
city, or elevate the imagination ; 





Moral Maxims and Réflexions. 


With reipect £0 the mind,, 
it has rarely been obferved, that 
wealth contributes much to quicken. 









but may, by hiring flattéry, or lay. 
ing diligence afleep, confirm error, 
and harden ftupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatnefs, 
for nothing can make that great 
which the decree of nature has or- 
dained to be little. The bramble 
may be placed in a hot bed, but can 
never become an oak. Even royals 
ty itfelf is not able to give that dig- 
nity whichit happens not to find, 
but oppreffes feeble minds, though 
it may elevate the flrong.: The 
world has been governed in the 
name cf kings, whofe exiftence has 
fearcely been perceived by any real 
effeéts beyond their own pala- 
ces. 

When therefore the defire of 
wealth is taking hold of the heart, 
let us look round and fee ‘how it 
operates upon thofe whofe induftry 
or fortune has obtained it. When 
we find them opprefled with their 
Own abundance, luxurious without 
pleafure, idle without ‘eafe, impa- 
tient and querelous in themfe!ves, 
and defpifed or hated by the reft of 
mankind, we fhall foon be co» vine- 
ed thatif the real wants of our con- 
dition are fatisfied, there remains 
little to be foughe with folicitude, 
ordefired with eagernefs. 


Moral Maxims and Reflexions. 


ZENO, hearing a young man 

{peak too freely, told him, For 
this reafon we have two ears, and 
but one tongue ; that we fhould hear 
mach, and {peak little. 

Xenophon commended the Pere 
fians for the prudent education 
of their children, who would 
not admit them to effeminate their 
minds with amorous ftories, and idle 
romances, being fufficiently con- 
vine’d of the danger of adding 
weightto the bias of corrupt na- 
ture. 

Emulation is a’ great incitement 
to induftry. Quvintilian, among 
his excellent rules for inflruéting of 
youth, {peaks to this ‘ parpofe: 
give mea child that is fenfible of 
praife, and touch’d with glory, and 
that will cry atthe fhame of being 
outdone ; and I'l keep him to his 
bafinefs by Emulation: reproof will 
afflict, and honour will encourage 
him, and I fhall not feartocure him 
of his idlenefs. 

SELECT 
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Se.ect Pieces of Portry, 


d Hufbandman, Of allthe elements, which cana you find, * 
The Crows, Starling, an [ban ” That brings to man fuch mifehief as the 


A FABLE. wind? 
Flight of Crows agreed tomeet, The ftrongeft fhips, by the wind’s fury 
A And ftock a Farmer’s field of toft, 
wheat 5 Are dafh'd to pieces, or elfe funk and 
as fix’d —— the hour was loft, ; ‘ 
wer y Be Winds force the fwelling waves beyond 
And punétually, "tis faid, they met ; theftrand, 
With their black fwarms the giound'was And = the boiling fea o’erflow the 
fpread and. wo el 
And daintily t! .¢ mifcreants fed ; Wind kindles fires, and drives the raging 
So nice the rav’nous crew were grown, flame é i 
Cartion, forfooth ! would not go down :== Beyond bes pow’r Of engines, to re- 
Befides, to ev'ry living creature claim, 
( Such the corruption of their nature) All other elements may bounded be, 
The ftol’n delight is ftill the fweeter, 2 But who can bound the wind which none 
But, tho’ full well the fweets they can fee. 
knew, Say then no more, Words are but wind, @ 
They rightly judg’d the four too ; air, 
And that the feaft, how rich fo e'er, Except — wouldft the two worf 
Haply, might not be bought to dear ! things compare ; 
Watchful around they threw theireyes; For there’s a ftrain of tharp corroding 
Thus to prevent the leaft furprize, « woids, 
’Twas wifely doneand welj it far'd.- Wounds deeper, and hurts more phaa 
But fools are never on their guard :-— keeneit {words, 


A Starling, from the chimney top, 
A chatt’ring, noify, empty fop, ) 
ho dearly lov’d a dainty bit, 
And much more ftomach had, than wit, 
Took wing, and flew with eager hatte, 


A TuoucetT iz HEeattn. 


HEN ficknefs fhall affail my no- 


bleft part, 
oyous to fhare the rich repatt ; And ruth impetuous on my throbbin 
hen Hodge, who long had watch’d in heart « , y & 


_ vain, . When pain poffefs'd of ev’ry nerve appears, 
To vindicate his plunder'd grain, And livid palenefs my fall'n vifage wears ; 
Let fly, from covert buch, a volley, When ev'ry with for life thall be de- 
That dearly paid him for his folly, ny’d : 
MORAL, 


y¢; 
=e And death in triumph o'er his yviGtim 
So fares it with fome dainty glutton, 


ride : 
Whofe modifh tafte loaths beef and mut- Do thou great God! in that furprizing 
i ee ak : hour, 
Whio ee}? tis maw (fuch wights we sufain my foul, by thy Almighty pow’r ; 
, € i 1) . 
swith Calspath und Cilopes. Remit my fins, affure me of thy love, 





And let faith wing me to the biifs a- 
bove ; 


There in immortal ftrains thy praife 1°U 


With richeft wines, a-while, regales, 
Till gout, and fifty other aiis, 
Attack Sir Mammon by furprize, 


. fing, 
And thew him, much ‘ more nice than Proftrate adore thee God, and hail thee 


wife,” King, 
Te one quoting the common Saying, HUMANIT Y. 
Words are but Wind. 
H me! how little knows the human 
ORDS are but wind you fay, {but heart, 
don’t you know, The pleafing talk of foft’ning others 
Wind tears up trees, and houfes down - woe, j 
doth blow ? 


Stranger 
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Stranger to joys that pity can im- 
-. part, : 
And tears weet fympathy can teach te 


flow. 
If e’er I’ve mourn’d my humble, lowly 


ftate, ) 
If e’er I've bow'd my knee atFortoure’s 
fhrine, 
If e’er a with efcap’d me to be great, 
The fervent pray’r, Humanity, was 
thine. 
Perifh that man who hears the piteous 


tale 
Unamov'd, to whom the heart felt 
glow’s unknown ; 
On whom the widow's plaints could 
ne’er prevail, 
‘Nor make the injur’d wretch’s caufe 
his own. 
How little knows he the extatic joy, 
The thrilling blifs of chearing wan def- 


pair? 
How little knows the pleafing, warm em- 


ploy, 
That calls the grateful tribute of a 
tear, 


The fplendid dome, the vaulted roof to 


rear, 
Thegiare of pride and pomp, be gran- 
deur thine, is 
To Wipe from Mis'ry’s eye the wailing 
tear, 
tid foothe the opprefied orphan's 
woes, be mine. 
Be’t mine the bluth of modeft worth to 


fpares 7 
To change to fmiles affiiétion’s rifing 
figh 
The Kint"ted warmth of ‘Charity to 
fhare, 
Till joy thall fparkie from the tear- 
fill’d eye. 
- Can the loud laugh, the mirth-infpiring 
wi 
The dance, or choral fong, or jocund 
glee 
Affe the glowing, fympathizing 
foul ? 
Or warm the breaft, Humanity, like 
thee, 
The pallid coward’s heart thou fcorn’ft to 
bear. 
Thy feat’s the generous bofom of the 
_. brave ; 
The fame bold warmth that bids the gal- 


lant dare, 
Bids him the trembling, proftrate vic- 
tim fave, 


Ww 





SELECT Pieces of Poetry. 


Not all the laurels on. great Crfar’s 
brow, 
Not all the honour Rome to pay ‘him 


rove, 
Could fuch a glorious, deathlefs meed bes 
_ftow 
As the fair wreath that meek ey’d 
Mercy wove, 
Shall murd’rous conqueft point the path 


to fame? 
Shall fcenes of ravage ftill employ the 
mufe ? © 
And fhall not tender Mercy have her 
Claim ? 
The palm to her thal fill the fong 
refufe ? 
Ah no! the prowefs of the hero's 
fword, 
{ — 7 to rapine and to wafte cons 
a 
The fhouts of triumph can no name 
afford, 
No title like rut FATHER OF Mate 
KIND, 
Young Ammons, orthe Swedith Charles’s 
fame, 
May win the wonder of the unthinking 
crowd, 
But Reafon’s fober voice fliall ftill pré. 
. claim, 
« The pattis to glory are not wet with 
¢ blood,’ 
To purge an impious, bold, offending 
race, 
The ftagnate, poifon-breeding air t 
cleante, 
Th’ indignant Father bids his wrath take 
place, 
A conq’rer now, and now a whirlwind 
fends. 


Relenting then, he bids the ftorms af. 


fwage, 
And ‘je a Titus or a Brunfwick 
reigns ; 
Juftice and Mercy bieis the happy 


age 
And peace and plenty chear the {mil- 
‘ing plains. 


A Tuoucnur om Deatu. 


DEATH! whereis thy fting?—.= 
Could Socrates, ferene of foul, 
Smiling drink off the poifonous bowl ? 
Could gay Petronius fing, 
Chearful, unmov‘d, and thou fo nigh ? 
What then fhould make me fear to die? 
O Grave! how poor’s thy victory! 
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